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to deal with. Mr. Gladstone and his party have bravely 
and conscientiously undertaken to settle the long-standing 
discord between Ireland and the Imperial Government of 
Great Britain on the only lines along which a permanent 
and satisfactory solution can ever be reached. This pa- 
cific and conciliatory policy, eminently fair and just at the 
same time, is sure in the end to conquer all opposition 
and to carry with it the English conscience and judgment. 
Of its ultimate success in settling the Irish question there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 



Gold still continues to go abroad in a steady stream. 
The Cabinet decided at a meeting on the 21st of April to 
continue to redeem the Sherman-act treasury notes in 
gold. This was done at the suggestion of New York 
bankers who feared that the intention of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to refuse to pay these notes in gold and to 
pay them in silver would give the impression at once that 
the United States had adopted a silver basis. The $100,- 
000,000 of gold reserved for the redemption of greenbacks 
has therefore begun to be drawn on, and will ultimately 
all go abroad. No efforts of the New York bankers or of 
the Sub-treasurers can prevent this at last. And not 
only so, but the gold that is in store and in circulation 
throughout the various parts of the country, especially in 
the Central and Western States, will gradually be drawn 
into this stream of gold setting toward Europe. In the 
Eastern States there is already a conspicuous absence of 
gold from the general circulation. 

We are steadily approaching a time when the silver 
basis will be reached, in spite of all the present superficial 
efforts to prevent it, i.e., if the present ratio between gold 
and silver be maintained and we continue to coin debased, 
dishonest silver dollars. The key to the situation is a 
very small one but it is the only one that will fit the lock. 
The silver men can just chuckle in their sleeve and wait, 
for what they desire is coming on of its own accord. 



The decisions of the courts in the case of the Ann Arbor 
and New Orleans strikes will do much to lessen the scope 
of the power of strikers to interfere with business. Men 
may quit work themselves, but under the Ann Arbor 
decision they cannot boycott any particular kind of freight. 
According to the New Orleans rulings, an attempt to 
force employers to take only workmen belonging to the 
Labor Unions is a violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 



Among the crowds that lined the banks and floated on 
the water at the great Naval Parade no ship was more 
popular than the Blake. The Americans appreciate their 
kinship with the mother country. 



The Parade cost the United States treasury $280,000. 
How much it cost the other nine nations we do not know. 



CORRESPONDENCE . 



OUR LETTER FROM ITALY. 

I have sent you the Secolo of the 7th inst. with an 
account of the general meeting of the Lombard Union of 
the International Peace Society which took place on last 
Sundaj', the 5th of March. 

As the proposer of the two resolutions, viz., to insti- 
tute a University course on the subject of arbitration and 
to send a salutation of sympathy to the American peo- 
ple on the occasion of the Chicago Congress, I think it fit- 
ting to communicate to you herewith the text of the two 
resolutions with the reasons which caused them to be 
made. 

In giving an account of the most important resolutions 
of the Berne Congress, I laid special stress upon the 
subject of nationality and upon the establishment of ar- 
bitration as the basis of a new system of international 
law, citing as an example to be followed by all civil- 
ized nations your henceforth historic treaty of Washing- 
ton of the 17th-18th April, 1890. In this connection 
I took occasion to protest, in the name of offended right, 
against the declarations of Chancellor Von Caprivi in the 
German parliament on the 28th of February, when he 
replied to the motion of the Deputies Dr. Barth and Mr. 
Bebel. 

The Imperial Chancellor made substantially the follow- 
ing declarations: "If a tribunal of arbitration should 
decide that Germany ought to restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, the German people would not submit to such 
a decision without shedding the last drop of their blood to 
preserve the conquered provinces." 

It certainly would have been preferable if the motion of 
Deputy Barth had been kept within the limits of a pro- 
posal simply to accept as a maxim the principle of 
arbitration, without making, at least for the present, any 
direct and immediate application of it to the grave ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, which national resentments and 
sensitiveness render one of the most difficult and delicate 
to be resolved. 

Von Caprivi, with his military positiveness, showed in 
every way that he did not have a sufficiently accurate con- 
ception of arbitration, it not being supposable that a great 
people like the German, having once consented to sub- 
mit a dispute to arbitrators, would not abide by their 
decision. Hence the necessity of making more general 
the juridic notion of arbitration in its practical applica- 
tion to different-international conflicts. I therefore pro- 
posed to our annual meeting the following resolution 
which was approved : 

"The Lombard Union of the International Peace So- 
ciety, recognizing in the principle of international arbi- 
tration, understood in its largest scope, the basis of a 
new system of public law for the settlement of conflicts 
existing and which may arise between civilized States, 
expresses the wish that a University course may be es- 
tablished to give instruction on the subject, and instructs 
its committee to communicate this wish to the Minister 
of Public Instruction." 

In support of the proposition, I mentioned the 
initiative taken by your much deserving Alfred H. 
Love and in Europe a similar proposition made by Jules 
Gaillard in the French Chamber of Deputies. As 
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for Italy, the new institution is favored by her tradi- 
tions, which call to memory Mancini and Aurelius Saffi, 
Sclopis, arbitrator in the celebrated Alabama case, Vis- 
count Venosti, arbitrator for Italy in the pending Ben- 
ring Sea Seal Fishery case, and finally by the arbitral 
clause already inserted in more than twenty treaties and 
diplomatic agreements. 

Having concluded the account of the Congress and 
Conference at Berne, I announced to the Society your 
meeting which took place at Philadelphia the 15th of De- 
cember last to make arrangements for the Chicago Con- 
gress which will open on the 14th of August next, making 
a statement of your deliberations and of the principal 
subjects to be treated at the Congress, among them 
the subjects of arbitration and a court of arbitration, 
as proposed by Mrs. Lockwood and Sir Edmund Hornby, 

I then expressed a strong desire that all the principal 
peace societies of Europe should be represented at the 
5th Congress at Chicago and presented to the meeting the 
following resolution : 

" The Lombard Union of the International Peace Soci- 
ety met in regular annual meeting. 

"Having heard communications regarding the convo- 
cation of the fifth Universal Peace Congress at Chicago 
and having voted that the principal European peace so- 
cieties should be represented in it ; 

' • The Lombard Union expresses the most profound sym- 
pathy with the American people, saluting in the immortal 
name of Columbus the solidarity of the nations of the 
two continents, with the augury of a future of peace 
founded on justice and liberty." The assembly adopted 
the resolution by acclamation. 

This resolution, translated into English, through the 
care of our committee, will be transmitted to a few 
friends ia America for publication in their journals, and 
communicated officially by a committee to the United 
States Consul he;e at Milan, Capt. George W. Pepper. 

On account of its historical importance, I add an ex- 
tract of the proceedings of the *German Parliament on 
" the 28th of February with the speeches of the Deputies 
Barth, Bebel and Baumbach and the replies of the Secre- 
tary of State and Chancellor Caprivi, alluded to above. 
The extract is taken from the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
March 1, a copy of which was sent me by the ' Friedens 
Verein" in Frankfurt. I received also from Berlin the 
official account of the session of the 28th of February, 
published in the records of the Reichstag. 

Believe me always most cordially yours, 
* See page 104 A. MazzOLENI. 



Dorchester, Mass., April 19, 1893. 

My Dear Dr. Trueblood : 

The King of Denmark recently received a deputation 
from the Danish Copenhagen Peace Society presenting 
His Majesty with a peace petition containing 234,118 
names. The deputation consisted of Master of College 
Rosmursen, Esq. ; Member of Parliament Bluhouse, 
Esq. ; land owner, Svanholm Nielson, Esq. 

Mr. Rosmursen made a short speech in which he said : 
" Your Majesty ! In our capacity as directors of the Danish 
Peace Society we ask leave to hand Your Majesty this 
petition signed by 234,118 men and women. With Your 



Majesty's permission I will read some of the contents. 
There are, as I remarked before, 234,118 signers ; of these 
94,227 are Rigsdag voters, 40,608 younger men (non 
voters), 99,283 women. We hope that Your Majesty will 
assist us in our difficult but humane work of establishing 
international peace, — a work which a large number of 
Your Majesty's subjects are supporting in collaboration 
with men and women in other countries." 

King Christian answered : 

" I fully share your wish that war may disappear from 
the earth, and that controversies between nations may be 
adjusted by arbitration. But to my mind the difficulties 
to be surmounted, at present, are so enormous that the 
realization of your proposition would seem improbable. 
Under these circumstances it would be fruitless for us to 
take the initiative in this matter, but should any great 
European power do so, inviting other States to join their 
adopted treaty, the King of Denmark and the parliament 
will indeed be willing to accept such an invitation. 

Afterwards His Majesty entertained himself personally 
with the members of the deputation. It seems to me that 
this is well worth mentioning as showing how a European 
monarch is, so to speak, compelled to confront such ap- 
peals essentially in the spirit of the crown party. King 
Christian knows that he can do nothing unless he has the 
Landsthing, at least, on his side, and even then I doubt 
whether he would venture to take the initiative and sub- 
mit his resolution to other powers. No doubt this politi- 
cal fear would in the main be apt to prevent small powers 
from endorsing our peace bills, and this is so much the 
more deplorable as the European small powers, if uniting 
in the principle of arbitration, really would constitute a 
great power of no mean capacity. However, I think our 
Danish brethren deserve credit for getting up so large a 
petition, for it represents nothing less than the desire of 
nearly one-fifth of the entire population of their country. 
To make an adequate illustration of what this really 
means, let it be said that the United States in order to 
produce a proportionate petition would require from 
twelve to thirteen million signers of its present population. 
It is the largest petition that has ever appeared in Den- 
mark, and it is twice as large as the famous military peti- 
tion for the extension of castles and fortifications. With- 
out any considerable assistance of the press, or the 
patronage of distinguished government officers this veri- 
table result has been accomplished by the friends of peace 
in the course of three to four months. It is all in all 
134,835 men, 99,283 women, of voters 26 per cent., of the 
male population 12.7 per cent., of the female population 
8.9 per cent., making a total of the entire population of 
10.7 percent. The Danish Peace Society expects to 
double the number of signatures within this year. In its 
present shape the petition is now being presented to the 
Rigsdag, where it doubtless will carry both houses. The 
addresses are written on the finest Hollandish " bee hive " 
parchment, and the King's address is enclosed in a port- 
folio of white moire silk with His Majesty's monogram 
and royal insignia in gold. The documents are con- 
fined by small silken covers each adorned like the obverse 
of the portfolio. The Landsthing, Folkething and gov- 
ernment portfolios are made of shagreen with gold orna- 
ments and the covers and the address in gold on the 
obverse. 

The petition will be returned to the Danish Peace 
Society and even if it fails before the Landsthing it will 
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prove invaluable in the future, and, steadily augmenting 
as it is, serves to make a strong impression upon the 
houses, helps along difficult features of representation, 
and remains a strong and permanent testimony of the 
peace sentiment in Denmark. 

Hoping that this may be of interest to the readers of 
the Advocate, I am, yours sincerely, 

Johannes H. Wisby. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



THE ARBITRATIONISTS' DREAM. 

"I believe," said John Bright, in one of his grand 
perorations in which he spoke like one inspired, "I believe 
we shall see, and at no very distant time, sound economic 
principles spreading much more widely among the people ; 
a sense of justice growing up in a soil which hitherto has 
been deemed unfruitful, and, which will be better than 
all — the churches of the United Kingdom — the churches 
of Britain awaking, as it were, from their slumber, and 
girding up their loins to more glorious work, when they 
shall not only accept and believe in the prophecy, but 
labor earnestly for the fulfilment ; that there shall come 
a time — a blessed time — a time which shall last for ever 
— when ' nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.' " That time is 
not yet. The churches are laboring in the name of the 
Prince of Peace much as they did in 1853 when these 
words were spoken, and it is left for the Workmen's 
Peace and International Arbitration League to lift up its 
voice in the political home of John Bright and echo the 
words of the great Tribune. Last night the League held 
its annual meeting in Burbury Street Board Schools, and 
passed its annual report, which recorded the fact that the 
propagandist activity of the League had been kept up 
during the past year, and expressed the opinion of the 
committee that a treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and this country would point the way to the realiz- 
ation of the great object of the Peace movement. That 
John Bright's dream will ultimately be realized, who 
would dare to deny? And that it is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired every one readily admits. Yet, the 
voice of this Peace and International Arbitration League, 
like the voice of the great orator forty years ago, is but 
the echo of a very faint hope. It is hardly gainsaid that 
sound economic principles are spreading much more 
widely amongst the people, and the sense of justice is 
reaching further into and tearing up the selfishness of 
individuals. And if the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the United States were to be convinced that the era of the 
millennium would be ushered in by a treaty of arbitration 
between these two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
they might actually assent to hurry the much-desired 
event along. But for all that the panoply and pomp of 
war sit heavier on the world at the present moment than 
ever they did before. The report of the League does not 
strain metaphor when it says that the state of Europe just 
now is rather that of an armed truce than one of peace — 
a condition of things which imposes heavy burdens upon 
industry. Still, the League maintains its propagandist 
activity. We cannot help but admire the enthusiasm for 



peace which is thus shown. It is something more than 
enthusiasm, it is faith, for in this matter of peaceable in- 
ternational arbitration taking the place of the arbitrament 
of war it is certainly the substance of things hoped for, 
not seen. 

And who is there who does not hope for peace on earth? 
No one. But that it is ever to be brought about by the 
agency of propagandist activity is a very different thing. 
We must confess that here our faith trembles. We can 
not even see how the spread of sound economic principles 
and the growing sense of justice, upon which John Bright 
founded his belief of the ultimate triumph of peace is to 
accomplish the desired end. The fact is that human 
nature will have to be something very different from what 
it now is and has always been before the dream of the in- 
ternational arbitrationists will be realized. If ever two 
powerful peoples were lilted by kinship and national senti- 
ment to bind themselves by arbitration, and to put away 
the rude and cruel methods of war, surely Great Britain 
and the United States are. Yet, even here, though the 
resolution which Mr. Cremer is to propose in the House 
of Commons in favor of such a thing were to be carried 
to-morrow, we should be no nearer the hoped for actuality 
than before. For, at any moment the two Governments 
might find themselves engaged in a deadly struggle at 
arms. It is quite true, as the Rev. Arthur O'Neill said 
at last night's meeting, that international arbitration has 
now happily become a custom of nations. During the 
present reign there have been seventy-five cases of it. 
Yet, on the other hand, the nineteenth century, now 
drawing to its close, has seen more bloody and costly 
wars than any other great epoch of time. Not even in 
the days of the Persian ascendancy, when the whole civil- 
ized world had to pay human tribute to Babylon's appe- 
tite for slaughter, were there such scenes of wholesale 
carnage and devasla'ion as have been wrought by armies 
in this nineteenth century. Take but the great wars of 
the last half of the century. The Crimean War cost in 
killed and wounded and the hardships of the campaign 
750,000 men and £340,000,000 ; the American Civil War, 
in the four years over which it ran, was accountable 
for 800,000 lives and cost £1,400,000,000; and the 
Franco-German War, the campaign of which did not ex- 
tend much over six months and the active fighting not 
two months, cost 225,000 lives and £500,000,000. The 
Russo Turkish War is the latest instance in which Euro- 
pean troops have been engaged against each other, and 
the statistics are not just now available ; but it was an 
even bloodier war than the Franco-German. Take these 
four great wars alone and leave out all the little wars — of 
the cost and deadliness of which we in England can speak 
from experience — and can it be asserted for a moment, 
as the signs go, that the world is any nearer to the time 
of peace than ever it was ? We think not, and we do not 
believe it will ever come by means of human agency. 
Arbitration may, no doubt, and will, increase, but the 
preparations for war, which are really more burdensome 
than war itself, will still go on, and wars will continue to 
be. 

This is simply the conclusion to be derived from the 
incontrovertible weight of facts. Even John Bright, the 
never-ceasing apostle of peace, though he never spoke in 
justification of a war, admitted that war might depend oa 
principles which were almost universally acknowledged 
throughout the world by an overwhelming majority, even 
of those men who accept Christian religion. And judged 



